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ASPIRATION. 
No words of labored prayer I know,— 
I cannot seek my Father so; 
It gushes up in sudden hours, 
As sing the birds, as bloom the flowers. 
And is it prayer ? or is it praise? 
I only know, in loving ways, 
When joy and sorrow touch the springs, 
To thee my spirit inly sings. 
Away from forms I needs must turn ; 
No prayer have I that I must learn : 
I ask but help to love thee more, 
And thy dear will in peace adore. 

—L. F. Hall. 


A NOTABLE BOOK ON QUAKERISM:' 


A new book on the Quakers is not so very notable, 
for at continually recurring times, with not very long 
intervals, somebody in the great world without 
newly discovers them,—sometimes in the spirit of 
curiosity, sometimes of criticism, sometimes of cor- 
dial appreciation. But it is seldom indeed that 
any of these discoverers is so clear-headed, so intel- 
ligent, and so discerning, or, in addition, has com- 
mand of so fine a faculty of analysis and description, 
as the author of the book under notice. Indeed, we 
might make this language even more strong: it 
seems to us that the writer of this volume has pro- 
duced almost an “ epoch-making” book. It reaches 
so nearly to the truth of things, it is encumbered so 
little by errors and misconceptions, it stumbles so in- 
frequently, and it has so extraordinary a form of 
clear, graphic, and forceful narration, that it must as- 
suredly take its place among the half dozen books on 
the Society of Friends which have been adopted into 
general literature, and by common consent of intel- 
ligent readers are accorded a permanent position 
there. Thomas Clarkson’s “ Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism ” is one such, and an admirable one in its day, 
but that which is now come is far wider in its sweep, 
and much more attractive in its literary form. 

The preface to the book explains the author’s re- 
lation to the subject. He is nota Friend. He had 
been for a number of years a missionary in China, 
when, in 1872, returning in broken health from that 
country to London, some English Friends secured 
his services as secretary of a Committee formed to ag- 
itate for the suppression of the abominable trade in 
opium, by which the revenues of India are supported 
and the people of China debased. He was then, he 
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lief of the Friends, “ unless the vague and hazy no- 
tions about them in the pcpular mind may be called 
knowledge,” and although he was thereafter associ- 
ated with Friends in philanthropic labor, and learned 
to have a sincere esteem for them, he remained 
equally ignorant for some years longer. But passing 
then through severe trials of his religious faith, “in 
face of the rising tide of scepticism,” he was aided to 
hold fast to it, “ until gradually a new conception of 
the Christian religion and its evidences was revealed 
to him.” This was seven years ago, and he committed 
to paper then, (in an essay not yet published), the 
frame of the Truth, as it appeared to him. “In that 
year,” however, “a Quaker lady gave him a copy of 
‘John Woolman’s Journal. At once he recognized 
that his new conception was not new, but had been 
revealed to others before.” And, as he says, “ fol- 
lowing the clue he plunged into the study of George 
Fox and the primitive Quakers, traced the story to 
the present day, and was led to the conviction that 
it was his duty to write the book now in the reader’s 
hands.” 

The significance of the volume, therefore, may be 
discerned at once. That which appeared to him, in 
his conflicts with Scepticism, as the central and eter- 
nal Truth, and upon which as he emerged from them 
he rested his faith, is the same which George Fox 
arose from his sheep-fields to declare, and which 
John Woolman, in his imperishable Journal, testi- 
fied to the world. It is the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, of Immediate Revelation, of the touch of man 
with his Creator. The conviction of this truth as 
the rock upon which Christianity rests, is the theme 
of Frederick Storrs Turner’s volume, and while he 
employs a large part of his space to describe the 
work of George Fox, to trace out the history of 
Friends, and to critically examine their views, he is 
in all this simply studying in detail the one great 
theme. Using his own words, “ the central truth ” 
of the book “is, according to his belief, the very 
foundation of the Christian faith, which in this scep- 
tical age, it behooves every Christian to know clear- 
ly, as well as to possess experimentally.” 

In the outset, after a brief introductory chapter, 
F. S. Turner beads his second chapter, “The Chal- 
lenge.” His insight into the truth of things is indi- 
cated by the choice of this expression. For he refers 
thus to the incident in the parish church at Notting- 
ham, in 1649, (possibly at the close of 1648), when 
George Fox found himself unable to repress his 
voice, and therefore, when the priest had said that 
Peter’s “more sure word of prophecy,” that which 
was comparable “ unto a light that shineth in a dark 
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place,” was the Scriptures, the Bible, he arose and 
challenged the statement. The words of George Fox 
in regard to this are familiar,—at least they ought to 
be,—and F. S. Turner, after describing the scene for 
himself, quotes in full the passages in the Journal 
which relate the occurrence, and which we shall 
give, before closing this article, in order to illustrate 
a point in the discussion of the general subject. 

The significance of this event in the life of the 
first Quaker is appreciated, as we have already said, 
by F.S. Turner, and estimated at its true value. In 
that emphatic challenge to the letter-following preach- 
ers of his time, George Fox enunciated the great prin- 
ciple of Quakerism,—that the Divine Spirit is first, 
and the writings that testify of it are second and sub- 
ordinate. And as the present book builds upon that 
great conception, and has been, in fact, called into 
being because of the author’s convincement of it, the 
logical outcome of his work is not difficult to forecast. 
He finds, when he reaches the events of our own 
century, that many so-called Friends are in large part 
not Friends at all, for they have reversed the order 
of Quakerism, going back to the formula of the Not- 
tingham parish priest, and discarding the greater and 
better light of the Leicestershire shepherd. It 
this which must make the book “a hard saying” to 
many Friends in England, and which of course for- 
bids its acceptance,—in all probability, even its no- 
tice.—by most of those “who claim the name of 
Friends” in this country. F. 8. Turner speaks in his 
Introduction of “the foresight that some of the 
Friends will be grieved by portions of the book,” 
and he refers thus, no doubt, not only to the criti- 
cisms which here and there he passes upon the So- 
ciety, and perhaps his dissent from some of its prac- 
tical testimonies ; but more particularly his conclu- 
to the standing of the “ evangelical” 
branches of the Society. He assigns to Joseph John 
Gurney, for example, a high place for his ability and 
his sincerity, but he denies that he ever wasa Friend 
at all, in any accurate sense. “ Gurney,” he says, 
‘‘was a Quaker by descent, by affection, but only ac- 
cidentally, and superficially: in the heart and life of 
his religion he was an evangelical Protestant of the 
school of Wesley, Simeon, and Wilberforce. To be 
convinced of this it is only necessary to read his 
books with open eyes. He did not abandon Quaker- 
ism, because he never believed it, never understood 
it. From the first his spiritual life was alien to the 
society to which he outwardly adhered. cs 
If any doubt about the anti-Quakerism of Joseph 
John Gurney remain, it will be dissipated by an bon- 
est consideration of his ‘Essays on the Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Practical Operation of Christianity,’ 
the fundamental conceptions of which are at the 
very antipodes of Quakerism.” 

The converse of this judgment in Joseph John 
Gurney’s case will, of course, be easily discerned. 
There can be but one, logically, and F. S. Turner does 
not hesitate to state it. He unflinchingly,—we say 
unflinchingly, because we know of no English writer 
who heretofore has had the courage to speak thus,— 
testifies to the fidelity of Elias Hicks to the funda- 
mental truth of Quakerism. Even so liberal and 
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open minded a man as William Tallack declared, (in 
his life of Thomas Shillitoe), that “ many of Elias 
Hicks’s assertions are too blasphemous for quotation,” 
(as, of course, the parish priest at Nottingham hotly 
said of the bold utterance of George Fox), but Fred- 
erick Storrs Turner, mentioning this and other hard 
things said of the eminent American, goes on for 
himself to remark that they are unfounded condem- 
nations. “ Turning from these invectives of theo- 
logical opponents,” he says, “ to Hicks’s own writings, 
we at once discover that this arch-heretic was a 
simple, humble-minded, earnest Quaker of the old 
school. His great theme was the Light 
within ; his one aim to promote a true, living, spirit- 
ual, practical Christianity. He was more dogmatic 
and controversial than Woolman, There seems to 
have been in him a revival of the old aggressive zeal, 
and something of the acerbity, of the early Quakers. 

He was a good man, a true Christian, and 
a Quaker of the Quakers. His very errors were the 


errors of a Quaker, and since the generation of the 
personal disciples of George Fox, it would be difficult 
to point out any man who had a simpler and firmer 
faith in the central truth of Quakerism than Elias 
Hicks.” 

No stronger language than this would have been 
used, certainly, by those who seventy years ago lis- 


tened to the powerful ministrations of the eminent 
preacher, and followed the openings of his spirit with 
full and hearty acquiescence. Such testimony has 
never before been borne in England, and since it oc- 
curs in a broad and exhaustive study of the whole 
field of Quakerism, its weight and importance are 
vastly increased. We should here quote more fully 
from the book with reference to these matters, did 
we not intend to extract from it, hereafter, a number 
of pages, in order that the connection in which these 
statements occur may be fully understood. From a 
fuller citation our readers may judge better of the 
breadth and force of the book, and of the fairness and 
catholicity with which it deals with the facts. 

We return, now, to the important issue involved 
in the Nottingham incident, which F.S. Turner so 
properly emphasizes as the “ Challenge” of George 
Fox, in order to point out as distinctly as possible 
the justice of this volume’s views on the essential de- 
parture of the bodies from original 
Quakerism. This departure is illustrated, as we 
mentioned at the time of its issue,in the book pub- 
lished by Henry Stanley Newman, a few years ago. 
H.S. Newman is a fair representative, we should 
judge, of the dominant element in London Yearly 
Meeting, and he stands for the Gurneyite view of 
what the doctrines of Friends now ought to be. His 
book purports to be the “ Autobiography ” of George 
Fox: it is, in fact, an edited and revised abridgment 
of his Journal. Whether he perceived the vital sig- 
nificance of the occurrence at Nottingham we do not 
undertake to say, but it is certain that he omitted 
from George Fox’s account the whole substance of 
the “Challenge,” leaving it almost obscure why 
George should have been put in prison atall. As it 
stands in the Journal the account sets forth the fun- 
damental truth of Quakerism, and relates vividly the 
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first declaration of that truth by Fox. It is an event 
which must be fully related and fully understood, or 
George Fox will be misunderstood. Yet H.S. New- 
man expurgates the account until it is colorless and 
almost meaningless. We present here, in parallel 
printing, the passages as they occur in the Journal, 
and in his book : 


H. 8S. Newman’s Version. 
“TIT left Friends sitting in 


George Fox's Account. 


“T Jeft Friends sitting in 
the meeting, and I went away 
to the steeple-house ; and when 
I came there all the people 
looked like fallow ground ; and 
the priest, like a great lump of 
earth, stood in his pulpit 
above; he took for his text 
these words of Peter : ‘ We have 
also a more sure word of pro- 
phecy, whereunto ye do well 


the meeting and went to the 
steeple-house. When I came 
there all the people looked like 
fallow The 


power Was so mighty upon me, 


ground. Lord's 
and so strong in me, that I 
could not hold, and told them 
that the Jews had the Scrip- 


that ye take heed, as unto a | ‘tures, yet resisted the Holy 
light that shineth in a dark Ghost, and rejected Christ, 
place, until the day dawn and the bright morning star. 


the day star arise in your 
hearts.” He told the people 
this was the Scriptures, by 
which they were to try all doc- 
trines, religions, and opinions. 
Now the Lord's power was so 
mighty upon me and so strong 
in me that I could not hold; 
but was made to cry out: ‘0, 
no, it is not the Scriptures!’ 
and told them what it was, 
namely, the Holy Spirit, by 
which the holy men of God 
forth the 


They persecuted him and his 
apostles, and took upon them 
to try their doctrines by the 
Scriptures, but erred in judg- 
ment, and did not try them 
right ; because they tried with- 
out the Holy Ghost. As I spoke 
thus amongst them, the ofli- 


cers came,”’ [etc.]. 


gave Scriptures, 
whereby opinions, religions 
and judgments were to be 


tried ; for it led into all truth, 
and so gave the knowledge of | 
all truth. For the Jews had 
the Seriptures, and yet resisted 
the Holy Ghost, and rejected 
Christ and his Apostles, and 
took upon them to try their 
doctrines by the Scriptures; 
but erred in judgment, and did 
not try them aright, because 
they tried without the Holy 
Ghost. Now as I spoke thus 
the officers came and took’me 
away,’’[etc.]. 

Space does not permit us to go farther, at pres- 
ent, in areview of this “Study.” We must therefore 
indicate briefly a few reservations of judgment upon 
it. Asits style is animated and vigorous, it has at 
times sententious expressions which must be weighed 
against other parts, in order to get a fair balance. It 
freely examines the actions of Friends, and in some 
places criticises them, we think, without giving full 
weight to the answer that can be made. But in 
a number of places, after these critical passages, there 
is placed so hearty a testimonial to the excellence 
and worth of the Society, and to the practical influ- 
ence upon itself of its doctrines and testimonies that 
the force of the preceding criticism seems to be fully 
offset. If so good a result comes from the work of 
George Fox, we can listen without resentment to an 
explanation of its imperfections. When, after sev- 
eral pages of critical examination of Friends’ testi- 
monies against oaths, war, and a pre-arranged wor- 
ship, etc., etc.,—these being, as he thinks, “ peculiari- 
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ties” of the Society,—F. S. Turner proceeds to say 
that the system of Friends “is in conception a 
lofty ideal,” and that “ it offers suggestions which the 
other Christian churches would do well to consider, 
perhaps in part to follow,” we may follow him with 
entire equanimity through those passages in which, 
as it seems, he fails to see why Friends have formed 
their testimonies upon their principles, and why their 
aspirations towards a truly spiritual worship are log- 
ically the outcome of the fundamental doctrine on 
which they build their church. Indeed, we can, in 
the judgment of the present writer, pass with F. S. 
Turner from cover to cover of his book, in satisfac- 
tion with his earnestness, his fervent Christian spirit, 
his full appreciation of the essentials of Quakerism, 
and his intelligent acquaintance with the great range 
of subjects, religious, ethical, social, ‘and historical, 
which such a study as this demands. His book de- 
serves to be read widely, and no doubt it will be. 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London), Seventh month. 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
(Concluded from last week ) 

III. A somewhat similar thought occurs to me in 
reference to the whole long series of arguments, ¢ si- 
lentio, upon which so much of the contention for a 
late date of the Hebrew Scriptures seems to rest. It 
is impossible, we are told, that the Pentateuch can 
have been of anything like so early a date as that 
usually assigned to it, because in all the earlier history 
of Israel, even down to the time of the Babylonish 
Captivity, the so-called Mosaic legislation is practi- 
cally unknown. “ The sacred laws of Israel which the 
earlier history acknowledges are not the whole com- 
plicated Pentateuchal system, but essentially the 
context of that fundamental code which is given in 
Exodus xxi.-xxiii., under the title of the ‘ Book of 
the Covenant.’”’ (‘“ Prophets of Israel,” 109, 110.) 

How is it possible, we are asked, to suppose that 
the worship on the high places had been forbidden, 
when it was so constantly practiced even by pious 
Israelites; that three times in the year all male 
Israelites were commanded to assemble themselves 
in the place which the Lord their God should choose, 
and yet that for centuries there was no trace of such 
assemblages; that the priesthood was strictly con- 
fined to the house of Aaron, and yet that in the whole 
northern kingdom, apparently no son of Aaron min- 
istered in the priest’s office? 

So with many other commands uttered in the Pen- 
tateuch which seem to awake no echo of obedience 
in the recorded history of Israel prior to the Cap- 
tivity. The difficulty is a real one, but I cannot but 
think that more has been made of it than it deserves, 
and that the wholesale reconstruction of the literary 
history of the old Testament, which is the modern 
expedient for removing it, is a doubtful and danger- 
ous process, 

Let us consider for a moment the old-fashioned 
view of the history of the Mosaic Dispensation. Ac- 
cording to this view, a law was given, a tabernacle 
set up, a priesthood established, in order that these 
should be perpetual witnesses to a nation, surrounded 




























































by idolators and prone themselves to idolatry, of the 
holiness of God, and of the impossibility of repre- 
senting Him in bodily form. But the dispensation 
of truth thus given was being continually modified 
by two influences, one degrading and the other 
elevating. On the one hand, the evil examples of 
the nations around them, the “ Zeit-geist” of those 
distant ages, and all the influences born of sensuality, 
of greed, and of imposture, with which it was con- 
nected, were constantly drawing them downwards 
into idolatry. On the other hand, the prophets, a 
spiritual succession of the servants of Jehovah, raised 
up from time to time to bear witness to the truth, 
were constantly protesting, with ever-increasing 
clearness, against the dullness and formalism and lack 
of spiritual perception, often of ordinary morality, 
shown by the priests, whose succession was “ after 
the flesh,” and who, from the very nature of the case, 
were constantly falling away from the high ideal of 
the priesthood which was set before them. 

This view is, I know, thoroughly old-fashioned,— 
that is to say, tbat it has been accepted by the Chris- 
tian Church for eighteen centuries; but it explains 
much of the apparent vacillation and change of pur- 
pose in the books of the Old Testament, and it surely 
may claim to be absolutely and conclusively disproved 
before we abandon it. By the opposite school, these in- 
consistencies, vacillations, apostasies, the long periods 
of time during which it is admitted that the law was 
half forgotten and almost wholly disregarded, are 
claimed as so many proofs that the law did not exist 
in the earlier times at all, or at best only some miser- 
able little remnant of it, which is all that criticism 
can leave to the earlier ages of the Jewish Common- 
wealth. — 

IV. The progress of scientific discovery during 
recent years is not altogether favorable to these sub- 
versive theories as to the origin of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Geology, without doubt, has compelled every 
candid enquirer to modify any views which he may 
have previously held in favor of the scientific ac- 
curacy of the Mosaic account of the Creation. But 
archeology — particularly Oriental and Egyptian 
archzeology—has brought to light several facts which 
tend to raise our estimate of the historical value of 
the Old Testament, and which, as it seems to me, 
make the Late-date theory of its composition far more 
difficult to accept. All that we bave recently learned 
about the “ forgotten Empire” of the Hitties—how it 
explains the incidental allusions to that people which 
we meet with from Genesis to the Second Book of 
Kings, and how hard it is to imagine them thus in- 
troduced by a Maccabean scribe! Our present know]l- 
edge of Egypt under the Hyksos kings, and under the 
great Kameses—how well it fits in with the notices 
of Egypt in the first two booksof Moses! The history 
of the Alphabet, too, with the probable derivation of 
the Semitic scripts from the Egyptian hieratic, some- 
where about the 18th or 19th century B.C.,—how well 
that corresponds with the old-fashioned view of 
Moses as the founder of Hebrew literature! Far from 
looking upon the age of the Exodus as one too rude 
and barbarous for such a literature to have then had 
its birth, we now realize, more vividly than before, 
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that a long and varied civilization already lay behind 
it,—that an Empire older and more wonderful than 
the Roman Empire had then reached its noon, or was 
already declining towards the west,—so that we may 
perhaps say that the Hebrews and the religion of 
Jehovah were, in relation to the Egyptian monarchy, 
almost what the Teutonic races and the Christian 
religion were in relation to the Empire of Rome. The 
voluminous Assyrian history opened out to us by the 
discovery and decipherment of the Cuneiform re- 
cords,—how thoroughly it agrees with the broad 
outlines of the history of the Hebrew monarchy, 
though in detail we find that we have sometimes to 
correct the inaccurate numbers of the Hebrew scribes 
by the certainly more carefully kept Assyrian regis- 
ters! These are all phenomena which seem to me to 
point to the conclusion that the staple of the narra- 
tive is of the early date which it professes to claim. 
I cannot but think that had the “ post-exilic” element 
in the Hebrew canon been anything like so large as 
it is now the fashion to represent it, we should have 
had glaring improbabilities, and utterly wrong “ local 
color” in the narrative. It may be comparatively 
easy for a modern scholar, with dictionaries and in- 
dices and all the apparatus of a great University 
Library at his command, to write a professedly con- 
temporary history of events which happened a thou- 
sand years ago, without falling into gross and divers 
errors; but was there anything like the same _ pos- 
sibility of successful literary forgery in the case of a 
Jewish scribe of the 3d or 2d century before Christ ? 
V. But the word “ Forgery” is objected to, and 
would perhaps be considered as a moral petitio prin- 
cipiit. Lam told by my friends who accept the results 
of the latest criticism that they do not for a moment 
attribute conscious deception to the author of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, when he assumes to speak in 
the name of Moses. It isonly “the habit socommon 
in later Jewish literature of writing in the name of 
ancient worthies ; and it is, I suppose, like the literary 
artifice employed in such a poem as “ The last Words 
of Samuel Rutherford,” where a few words trad ition- 
ally handed down from the lips of the dying saint 
are expanded into many stanzas of melodious verse. 
I take note of the answer. I believe that it is given 
by students who feel it satisfactory, and who can re- 
concile the extensive use of this literary artifice with 
a reverent acknowledgment of the Divine guidance 
and inspiration, even of this long ante-dated Book of 
Deuteronomy. Perhaps the difficulty may one day 
be cleared up ; but to me, at any rate at present, it is 
very hard to understand how men who have just 
been passing through a genuine spiritual experience, 
—men to whom the “ Word of the Lord” has come, 
singling them out from their fellows, and bidding 
them go forth to testify against king and priest and 
nobleman,—can sit down and throw that experience 
into an elaborate historical romance, transporting 
themselves into distant ages, and speaking with alien 
voices. I cannot yet force myself to think of Fox, 
or Wesley, or Irving, clothing the Divine message in 


the guise of an imaginary sermon by Lanfranc or 
Anselm. 


Vi. 


For this, to bring my reflections to a close, is 








what I think we have especially to press on the no- 
tice of the new school of critics. We have to ask 
them fully to consider and carefully to weigh the 
human elements of the problem before us. It seems 
easy for a critic, sitting quietly in his library, to re- 
solve an ancient and venerable document into its 
ultimate elements; to say: “This isdue to J, and 
that to E, and here we have P combined with both.” ! 
So easy is it that many try their hand, and “ not even 
so does their witness agree together.” If Iam not 
misinformed, the literary stratification of the Hexa- 
teuch which was adopted by Ewald by no means 
approves itself to Wellhausen, as perhaps Well- 
hausen’s theories will be rejected by scholars of 
the nextcentury. Meanwhile the Hebrew Scriptures 
seem to be like the Ptolemaic heavens, “ with cycle 
and epicycle scribbled o’er ;’ and a plain man asks 
himself; “Is there not perhaps some simpler ex- 
planation which, like Galileo’s heliocentric theory, 
will solve the perplexed enigma ?” 

Still you critics of the Late-date School may be 
right, may have in your hande a calculus which will 
yield definite and verifiable results. No obscurantism 
on our parts shall prevent our accepting such results 
when you have obtained them. Only let us again 
remind you of the human conditions of the problem 
which you bave to work out. You have to explain 
how an Eastern people, with all the Eastern con- 


servatism, and even immobility, in their nature, | 
adopted change after change in their social and relig- | 


ions life on the authority of men who suddenly flashed 
before them laws and ordinances of yesterday, to 
which, by a mere literary artifice, they attributed 
remote antiquity. This people had all sorts of relig- 
ious observances bound up with their national life to 
commemorate great events, about which they really 
knew nothing; the Passover, to commemorate a 
shadowy Exodus and a legendary death of the First- 
born; the Feast of Tabernacles, to perpetuate the 
memory of a doubtful Watidering in the Wilderness ; 
Pentecost, connected with a giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai, which was in itself the poetical inven- 
tion of an age long subsequent to the settlement of 
the Hebrews in Palestine. All this requires much 
explanation. So also does the fact that the Samari- 
tans, the bitter enemies of the Jews, for at least four 
centuries before Christ accepted without hesitation, 
and do to this day—as I have heard from the lips of 
their high-priest himself—most deeply venerate, the 
so-called Torah of Moses, which was, if your modern 
theories be correct, in large measure the work of Ezra 
and of those who came after Ezra. The apparent 
antagonism between the ceremonialism of the Priest- 
hood and the spirituality of the Prophetic order is 
also a difficulty which you have to face. If the 
Prophets composed the greater part of the Books of 
Moses, why did they so greatly exalt the sacrificing 
priesthood? If the Priests composed it, how did 
they obtain its universal acceptance under the fire, 
so to speak, of perpetual protests of the Prophets such 
as this—“‘To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams”? 


1J stands for the Jehovist, E for the Elohist, and P for the 
author of the Priestly Code. 








| good.” 
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We cannot be blind to the fact that there are in 
our day “ Idola Bibliothece ” and “ Idola Gymnasii,” 
—lIdols of the Students’ Library and of the Professors’ 
Lecture-room, like the Idols of the Forum and the 
Cave of which Bacon required the demolition before 
the Experimental Philosophy could have free course 
in the world. It is possible that by a too exclusive 
devotion to the analytical method in your study of 
the Scriptures you may have strained your intellec- 
tual vision, and be seeing some of these Idola which 
have no real and substantial existence. We, on our 
parts, banish from our minds the theory ofa mechani- 
cal inspiration of every word of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, which, unless there had been also a super- 
natural preservation of all their transcribers from 
error, would really prove of no service to our argu- 
ment. Weare ready to believe that great freedom 
has been used in editing, annotating, and adapting 
the original texts, especially those which formed 
part of the liturgy of the Temple. All this we grant, 
and we await your proved results with calmness and 
patience. But you have to deal with ancient and 
venerable documents which for thousands of years 
have borne the names of certain famous authors. 


| That is not conclusive proof, but it raises a certain 


amount of presumption in their favor which must be 
rebutted by vou. We ask for proof, not of course 
mathematical proof, but the same kind of proof which 
overthrew the Decretals of Gratian, the Epistles of 
Phalaris, the Rowley MSS. of Chatterton, before we 
abandon the views as to the authorship of the books 
of the Old Testament which were universal in the 
Jewish and Christian Church till the end of last 
century. Give us this proof, and do not merely seek 
to frighten us with the names of great German schol- 
ars, orthodox or heterodox. ‘“ Prove all things,” so 
shall you and we together “hold fast that which is 
Tos. HopGKIN. 


From the Herald of Peace, London. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MEN: HOW TO 
PROMOTE IT. 
Most peaple have, at some time, been caught in a 
dense crowd, and carried hither and thither without 
a chance to escape. One of the things that in such 
a case strikes the tremulous nerves of the prisoner is 
the existence of what we may call the spirit of the 
crowd. Noone admits that he is pushing, no one 
squeezing ; every one is ready to make affidavit that 
the pressure which threatens your extinction is not 
his fault. Everyone, like you, is a sufferer, not an 
inflicter, of suffocation. The crowd becomes a ma- 
lignant entity, sublimated from all the individuals 
composing it, and independent of them. Under these 
circumstances one strenuous voice of command will 
sometimes control the spirit of the crowd, and “ guide 
its steps into the way of peace.” This experience is 
repeated in the crowd of individual judgments, which 
unite to form public opinion, resulting in legislative 
and administrative pressure, sometimes of a crush- 
ing kind. And in these crises a strong trumpet voice 
from the mountain heights of God’s moral law, will 
often avail marvelously to turn the crowd into the 
right way. It is, indeed, our business to call on the 
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crowd to hear “the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God,” which, to the sensitive ear, is ever 
sounding. It is not our oratory, our rhetoric, our per- 
suasive writings that can move the mass of men; 
but we can bid them listen, and perhaps secure a 
momentary hush of rattling wheels and trampling 
feet and eager voices, so that, in the silence, there 
may fall, from above, words which shall sway the 
spirit of the crowd, and change its purpose into con- 
formity with heavenly counsels. 

Whatever methods we may adopt of practical de- 
tail, whatever appeals we may make to the interests 
of commerce, of imperial finance, or of domestic 
happiness, we must, it appears to me, ever give the 
first place to those simple but majestic moral princi- 
ples which have divine life in them, and power to 
control the set of public opinion. Among such prin- 
ciples I place the doctrine of “The Fatherhood of 
God,” and its pendant, the “Brotherhood of 
Man.” When this truth has sunk deep into prepared 
hearts, and sent its roots downward and its branches 
upward, the song-birds will come and dwell there, 
and the raven and the vulture will take flight. That 
“plant of renown ” will overshadow and dispossess 
the wicked old maxim, “ Everyone for himself and 
God for us all.” 

How shall we train and treat this plant so as to 
secure its flower and fruit of peace? We must cre- 
ate the atmosphere in which it can grow. We must 
change the climate. The great calamites of the car- 


boniferous age have dwindled down into the little 


’ 


“ mares-tails” of our ditches, because their atmos- 
pheric environment has been altered ; and the mili- 
tary habit of thoughts, the instincts for “ blood and 
iron,” will surely die down and shrivel to the dimen- 
sions of a specimen-glass if we can succeed in suita- 
bly modifying the moral atmosphere. An iceberg 
that would take a regiment of sappers and miners to 
blast to fragments, soon passes away in the Gulf 
Stream. In what way, then, can we assist in so dif- 
fusing the grand truth of the Fatherhood of God, 
that its corollary, the Brotherhood of Man, shall take 
root and grow amongst us, not as a tender exotic in 
a theological hot-house, but robust asa British oak 
that “stands four-square to all the winds that 
blow”? Now, let it be observed, for our encourage- 
ment, that the trend or tendency of the times is with 
us. There is less dogma and more life, less scholas- 
tic divinity and more humanity. Religion is less a 
matter of ornamental cut-glass,and more of a fra- 
grant blossoming flower, with sweet fruit ripening 
under its beauty. In old times, Roman or Grecian, 
the sense of brotherhood was a“ lost chord.” The 
very string seemed missing from the lute of human- 
ity ; now it is the note men listen for, and hail, and 
repeat. When a venerable statesman helps an old 
apple woman across Piccadilly, or a Royal person 
takes off her waterproof and spreads it over a forlorn 
drenched wanderer, or a sailor with his life in his 
hands springs into the sea to rescue a drowning mate, 
all hearers and readers acclaim the glory of mani- 
fested brotherhood. We have reached the eccentric 
stage of happy inconsistency. We equip mighty ar- 
mies to tear and blast one another into fragments 





with all the infernal skill that the “ Prince of this 
World” can suggest ; and, having taken counsel with 
Apollyon, we follow up our armies with a‘ Red 
Cross” contingent to soothe and comfort, and if pos- 
sible recover, as many as we can of those that are 
only half killed. “Oh! Mr. Smith,” said a hazy 
hearer of his, ‘“‘I owe you a great deal of gratitude. 
Before you came to this parish I cared for neither 
God nor devil. Now, thanks to you, sir, I love them 
both.” But that state of mind is one of transition ; 
and we may hope that the Pilgrim of the Ages,—the 
Human Race,—will struggle out of the Slough of 
Despond on the side of the Celestial City. 

It seems clear to the writer that every concrete 
illustration of the presence of the sympathetic and 
unselfish spirit of Christ, the Elder Brother of our 
fallen but redeemed race, in the hearts, lives, and ac- 
tions of His followers, is a direct contradiction to the 
atmosphere we wish to create. We do not crave 
logical proofs,—we want living specimens. They 
will multiply vivaciously. We cannot give up pul- 
pit and platform ; they are needed for the interpreta- 
tion, by the light of God’s word, of what goes on in 
current history, and of the Divine order and purpose 
disclosed by the succession of events; but the great 
need is the raw material of the word-loom,—namely, 
deeds of love, demonstrations of brotherhood, on the 
august basis of a common relation to our Father who 
is in Heaven. “ Father,” said a little lad to a minis- 
ter who had laid down some stiff proposition to his 
son, “ is that really true, or is it only preaching?’’ Is 
human brotherhood really true, or is it “ only preach- 
ing?” Every loving, kindly, unselfish deed we do 
for those who have no other claim on us than the 
common brotherhood, freshens the air with breezes 
in which war withers, and begins to perish without 
axe or mattock. 

We shall not do much to bring in the holy and 
happy time by collecting masses of statistics. The 
number of thousands of men who perished in battle 
between such a date and such another date, the num- 
ber of millions of pounds wasted on this or that war, 
and the other terrible figures, are very impressive to 
those who can digest and use them ; but for ordinary 
men statistics are somewhat like grass. They want 
a cow to eat the grass and turn it into milk, and then 
they can nourish noble thoughts upon the product. 
Meadows of statistics are turned into food for heart 
and mind by the kindly Christ-like deeds of hearts 
that assimilate them, incorporate them, turn them 
intc motives, principles of life, vital force. 

The Christian Brotherhood that we have to illus- 
trate is a widely different thing from the hollow 
good-fellowship that has been accustomed to stand 
as one of the Three Graces in the group “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” Awful crimes, as a victim of 
the guillotine declared, have been wrought in the 
name of Liberty ; Equality has often spent its strength 
in pulling down from above rather than building up 
from below; and Fraternity has degenerated into 
mere companionship for selfish ends. 

The Brotherhood we bave first to feel, and then 
to illustrate, has its character determined by its 
source. The nature of the brotherly relation is fixed 
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by the filial relation. It is “ perfect as the Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” Some day a blaze of moral illu- 
mination will flood men’s thoughts about war. They 
will perceive, as the twilight passes into daylight, 
the shocking profanity of going forth to battle thirst- 
ing for the blood of those of the opposite camp, who, 
it may be, have, like themselves, ushered in the bat- 
tle morning by hands clasped and eyes turned to 
heaven, and the prayer, “ Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy Will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

We do not dogmatize pragmatically against those 
who think that defensive war is still a necessity, and 
that we cannot yet dismantle our war-ships and dis- 
miss our soldiers. We approach the solution from a 
different quarter of the heavens. We ask men to be- 
lieve in the prayer their lips so lightly utter, and use 
every form and style and occasion to illustrate their 
belief, in word and still more in deed. We ask men 
to believe that in the solemn “ latter days,” and close 
of the Gospel Dispensation upon which our lot is 
cast, Christ the Elder Brother is actually moving 
amongst us unseen by the bodily eye, though not un- 
perceived by sensitive and watchful souls, and that 
it is the penetrating whisper of His Voice that we 
hear when we feel conscious of a summons to pro- 
claim with joyful shouting the old but neglected 
truth of the Brotherhood of Men under the Father- 
hood of God.— Edward Butler, of Leeds, England, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 34. 
NINTH MONTH 7, 1890. 
JESUS AND ZACCHEUS, THE PUBLICAN,. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—And Zaccheus stood and said unto the Lord, 
Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor ; 


and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any 
man, I restore fourfold.—Luke 19: 8. 


Read Luke 19: 1-10. 

WE come now toa brighter picture in the life ofa 
rich man, and it shows us that one may be rich and 
a ruler, or in some station of power and authority, 
and yet be true to the higher duty of life, the service 
of our Heavenly Father, serving him not only with 
our prayers and the tithes we may bring to his altar, 
but in that helpful care of the needy and suffering ; 
in being faithful to our promises, and just in the pay- 
ment of every debt, the debts of humanity and love, 
—those little duties towards the needy and helpless, 
and all for the love of Christ that rules in and regu- 
lates the Christian life. 

Zaccheus was an inquirer; he had heard of Jesus 
the great teacher, and he wanted to know more con- 
cerning his teaching. There was the right feeling in 
his heart, and it only needed a personal interview to 
make him an acknowledged follower of Jesus. 

The eyes of the Master turned to where this man, 
small of statue, had stationed himself, that he might 
more readily see Jesus as he passed that way, for 
somehow he felt that if he could only look into His 
face there would come into his heart a blessing. 
And Jesus, clear-sighted and filled with spiritual 
power, saw the state of mind of Zaccheus, and was 
ready to meet his condition. 


Climbed into a sycamore tree. The sycamore of Pal- 





estine is a large tree allied to the fig, and quite un- 
like the sycamore of our own land. 

Zaccheus, make haste, and come down, This call 
from Jesus was heard and his further announcement 
that he (Jesus) would abide that night at his house 
was joyfully received by this earnest seeker. How 
truly heart responded to heart ; in that moment they 
were conscious of aspiritual link drawing each to 
the other. Such instances may be rare, but the ex- 
perience of many Christian lives testifies to its re- 
ality. 

They all murmured. The company who were trav- 
eling with Jesus. They were not prepared to see 
their Master make himself at home with a man who 
was classed among the sinners. The indignation of 
many in our day is raised against the servants of 
Christ who find their chief labor among the low and 
depraved, outcasts who have little opportunity to 
lead better lives, and but for the great, pitiful heart 
of some such willing disciple would be left in their 
low and debased condition. The satisfaction and 
peace that is found in being faithful to manifested 
duty makes the way easy when once truly entered 
upon. 

Behold, the half of my goods I give. The longing to 
share what we have with those who have not is the 
first prompting of the awakened soul. ‘“ Come seea 
man who told me all things that ever I did” is an- 
other scripture testimony to the same great truth. 
To share with others the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit is the animating principle of every divinely 
ordered missionary undertaking. 

To-day is salvation, etc. Zaccheus had shown that 
the great love which binds all true believers in the 
bond of fellowship had taken possession of his soul, 
and he was also ason of Abraham and had a share 
in the promises. 





In carefully weighing the meaning of the Golden 
Text at the head of this lesson, under the light 
thrown upon it by a few of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding verses, we find that the mind of Zaccheus, 
at the time that he was called down from the syca- 
more tree, was already in a teachable state; the fact 
that he received the Great Teacher joyfully indicates 
this, and although he was a sinner (probably had 
used the power which his office gave him to oppress 
his neighbors by unjust exactions), yet the mission 
of Jesus was to such as these—to seek and to save 
that which was lost. It appears plain that the 
“Christ within ’’—the voice of God in the soul, was 


| arresting the thoughts of this publican,—humbling 


him into unselfishness and into a condition that was 
leading him to make restitution perbaps for former 
deeds of wrong ; this was attested by the outburst of 
expression in the 8th verse of the 19th Chap. of Luke. 

Many a one in our times, like unto Zaccheus, has 
in the divine presence—the solemn presence of an 
accusing conscience—whispered an earnest prayer, 
and thenceforth began the effort to rectify all former 
deeds of wrong, thereby happily experiencing the 
Saviour’s words to Zaccheus, “ To-day is salvation 
come to this house.” 
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FRIENDS’ 
NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Zaccheus is a Hebrew name, and like all such 
words has a significance, meaning pure. It is the 
same as the Old Testament Zacchai. We infer 
from the name that the publican of our lesson was a 
Jew,and the fact of holding such an office in the 
service of the Roman Governor would doubtless be a 
great reproach in the eyes of the people who re- 
mained loyal to their nation. 

The office of tax-gatherer in the East has always 
been regarded with disfavor ; under the Romans the 
contracts for collecting the taxes were given to capi- 
talists, who agreed to pay a stated sum into the 
treasury, and appointed managers, under whom the 
direct tax was collected by men engaged for that ser- 
vice. Publicani was the title of the men who took 
the contracts, and this would indicate the position 
that Zaccheus held. It was considered the basest of 
all means of obtaining a livelibood ; extortion and 
overcharging were so common that there was little 
left to the producer after the tax had been collected. 
To this day the same state of things exists in the far 
East, and the peasant population in many districts 
have no encouragement to labor in the field or culti- 
vate their orchards and vineyards. 

The readiness with which Zaccheus responded to 
the call of Jesus leads to the inference that there was 
already a feeling of inquiry in his heart as to the 
new Teacher who had arisen. The occasion that 
was presented for him at least to get a sight of Jesus 
was not neglected. The caravan on its way from 
Galilee to Jerusalem to be at the Passover, was pass- 
ing through Jericho, and as Jesus’s far-seeing power 
discerned the heart of the little man in the sycamore 
tree, he was touched with sympathy and a desire to 
help him in his state of unrest. It cannot be doubted 
that in Zaccheus’s mind a sense of duty and a con- 


viction that in his transactions with the people of | 


his own nation, his brethren of Israel, he had not 
always been just, and this notice and call of Jesus 
must have increased his disquiet and created a long- 
ing desire to stand acquitted before one whom he be- 
lieved to be a messenger of Jehovah. 


3g not therefore anxious for the morrow; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself.—Matt. 6: 34 





A sou occupied with great ideas best performs 
small duties. The divinest views of life penetrate 
most clearly into the meanest emergencies.—Mar- 
tineau. 


Ir bas been dinned in our ears with much itera- 
tion of late years, that religion and morality spring 
from different sources. On both sides this divorce 
is proclaimed. The priest is eager to declare that his 
authority is in no wise derived from the moral senti- 
ments, and the moralist is sure that the cause which 
he represents is quite independent of the religion of 
the priest. But once take the position that religion 
is, at the deepest, most abiding heart of it, a worship 
of the good, and however separable it may be from 
morality in theory, in fact the two are absolutely one 

d indivisible—Howard N. Brown 
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RESTORING LOVE. 

THERE is, perhaps, in every human heart some feel- 
ing that responds to words of kindness from those 
who are respected and loved, and he who has this 
feeling stirred within him will do much to appear 
worthy. It is the healing, helpful influence which, 
when suffered to expand and express itself in action, 
is the restoring agency for the regeneration of the 
world. 

But it begins as it did in Zacchzeus, the Publican, 
by a giving back, a restitution; no reform in life is 
worthy the name or acceptable to the Heavenly 
Father, that is not begun with a giving up, first, to 
Him from whom we have kept back the reverence 
and obedience which were his due, and when this 
has been accepted it of necessity calls for a making 
right whatever in our transactions among men has 


It 
calls for confession where we bave wronged in word, 


not been in accordance with justice and equity. 


—where another has suffered from our hasty speech 
or action. All this is necessary to bring peace to the 
soul of him that is a transgressor of the Divine law 
and seeks to be at one with the Father. 

To make mistakes, to fall into temptation, to be 
carried beyond the true limit of healthy and profita- 
ble enjoyment, is a condition into which any of us 
may be led, but the true monitor will show us our 
short comings and give us the courage to make resti- 
tution where it is called for, and to confess when con- 
fession is needed to give peace and forgiveness to the 
repentant soul. 


A PvRIVATE letter from A. 
York, states that it has been definitely arranged for 
the party from that city, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
etc., to go to Pendleton by way of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road. They expect toleave New York on Fifth- 


day of next week. the 4th proximo, at 9 a. m., and 


Joseph Bogardus, New 


Philadelphia (24th and Chestnut Sts.), at 11.35. 

We call attention to the new paragraphs in the 
advertisement, of reduced railroad charges for per- 
sons intending to go to the meetings, from any point 
on the trunk lines. This information is of interest 
to those coming eastward to Pendleton, as well as 
going west. 








MARRIAGES. 
CAMP—MAHAN.—On Eighth month 7th, 1890, by 
Friends’ ceremony, William F. Camp, Jr., of Trenton, N. J., 


and Florence, daughter of Abel Mahan, of Lower Make- 
field, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—At the residence of Joseph B. Livezey, 
Mount Royal, N. J., Eighth month Ist, 1890, Sarah, widow 
of Champion Atkinson, in her 77th year; a member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

COALE.—Seventh month 28th, 1890, at Baltimore, Md., 
Eliza H. Coale, aged nearly 88, widow of Ellis P. Coale, 
and for many years a member of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

ELDREDGE.—At Baltimore, Md., Eighth month 9th, 
1890, Edward Eldredge, in the 73d year of his age, an elder 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and formerly of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

As faithful companion of Sunderland P. Gardner on 
several of his religious visits, this Friend was widely 
known. 

HATTON.—In West Caln, Pa., Eighth month 15th, 
1890, William P. Hatton, in his 60th year. 

HUSTON.—At Hartford, N. J., Eighth month 12th, 
1890, Elizabeth M., wife of Samuel S. Huston, in her 61st 
year. 

LARKIN.—Eighth month 22d, 1890, Jonathan C. Lar- 
kin, in his 85th year. Funeral from Upper Chichester 
meeting-house, Delaware county, Pa. 

POWELL.—At Upper Darby, Pa., Eighth month 20th, 
1890, John B. Powell, aged 69 years. 

ROGERS.—In Moorestown, N. J., Eighth month 3d, 
1890, Meribah W., wife of William Collins Rogers, and 
daughter of the late Pemberton and Anna W. Borton, in 
the 50th year of herage. A member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Moorestown, N. J. 

TAYLOR.—On Eighth month 20th, 1890, Hannah B. 
Taylor, in her 74th year. Interment at Mansfield, N. J. 

THORN.—On Third-day Eighth month 18th, 1890, 
Sarah Thorn, aged 73 years. Interment at Fair Hill, Phila- 
delphia. , 

WILSON.—In Wilmington, Del., Eighth month 17th, 
1890, Dr. Phebe Wilson, in her 76th year. Interment at 
Old Kennett, Pa. 

YERKES.—At his residence, Easttown, Pa., Eighth 
month 2Ist, 1890, John Yerkes, in his 67th year. Inter- 
ment at Newtown Square Friends’ ground. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PROHIBITION AND LICENSE IN 
NEBRASKA, 

On the 4th day of Eleventh month next one-half 
the people of Nebraska (the male portion) will be 
given an opportunity to vote upon two proposed 
amendments to the State Constitution. One of these 
amendments forbids forever the manufacture and 
sale of spirituous and malt liquors in the State; the 
other makes license a part of the fundamental law, 
sweeping away the local option we now enjoy and 
compelling cities and towns that have never yet per- 
mitted a saloon within their limits to grant licenses 

if the same should be demanded. 
In order for either of these amendments to be 
adopted it must secure a majority of all the votes 
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| cast for members of the legislature. If both should 
| fail of adoption there will remain in force the pres- 
| ent Slocum law, as it is called. This law, which has 
| served as a model for license legislation in so many 
| other States, is a local option and high license meas- 
| ure. Under its provisions the council of any city or 
town may refuse to grant license; but if granted, the 
law fixes the license fee at $500 in all places having 
less than ten thousand population and at $1,000 in 
the larger cities. In addition to the license fee, 
which goes to the school fund, the law permits an 
occupation tax to be levied by the town councils, 
which in the smaller places usually amounts to $500, 
so that the saloons of Nebraska rarely pay less than 
$1,000 apiece every year for the privilege of carrying 
| on the business. The city of Beatrice, heretofore 
ranked as under ten thousand in population, has re- 
ceived annually $9,000 from its nine saloons. The 
new census gives us nearly fourteen thousand popu- 
lation and should the Slocum law remain in force the 
amount of revenue from this source will be increased. 
The fact that the traffic flourishes under such an out- 
lay and the saloon-keepers, brewers, and distillers 
are all staunch defenders of the present law, is suffi- 
cient evidence of the enormous wealth the business 
draws from the legitimate channels of trade to be 
worse than wasted. The Slocum law has restrictive 
features in regard to selling to habitual drunkards, to 
minors, and on certain days; features, the great 
merits of which are constantly paraded before us, but 
which it is needless to say are constantly violated 
and with almost perfect impunity in all the larger 
cities. 

Of the proposed license amendment but little is 
said in the present campaign. The contest in favor 
of Prohibition was inaugurated early in the summer 
and is conducted by the Prohibitionists of all parties 
in the most determined and aggressive manner. 
The Non-partisan League, the Prohibition Party, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and the 
Good Templars, all have speakers and singers in the 
field and are all working harmoniously together. 

The friends of license are making a canvass not 
less active, but are working very quietly ; they have 
but few speakers in the field, but are flooding the 
State with printed matter, including the bogus Farm 
Herald, which they so generously supplied to the 
farmers of Pennsylvania during the campaign in that 
State, in 1889. Many copies of the paper are received 
with Pennsylania addresses on the wrappers, show- 
ing that they were originally intended for circulation 
in that State, but have been re-directed and sent 
here. 

A very large proportion of the newspapers are op- 
| posing Prohibition. Their influence, however, is 
greativ weakened by the exposé made in the Voice, of 
New York, of the fact that many of them offered to 
sell their editorial space in response to a letter pur- 
porting to come from one Charles Turner, at Louis- 
| ville, Ky..—a name similar to that of C. C. Turner, 
the Secretary of the National Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
| ciation, whose headquarters are in that city. 

| The two great political parties are neither of 
| them, as organizations, supporting the Amendment. 
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The Democrats in their State platform were out- 
spoken against it, as would naturally be expected of 
them, while the Republicans adopted their usual 
plan of attempting to retain the liquor vote by re- 
fraining from any allusion to the subject. 

It goes without saying, that the friends of the sa- 
loon in their defense of “ personal liberty ” enliven 
the campaign with a considerable amount of disturb- 
ance of meetings, maltreatment of speakers, and de- 
struction of tents and other property. 

While the result of the election cannot be fore- 
told with any degree of confidence, the prevailing 
impression appears to be that with work and meney 
the State can be carried for Prohibition. 
Omaha and the country districts settled by foreigners 
are the strongholds of the liquor power. Lincoln, 
the Capital, and Beatrice, the third city in popula- 
tion, it is confidently claimed will give majorities for 
Prohibition. A canvass of the business men favora- 
ble to each side has been made in all the cities of the 
State, and the Prohibitionists have published by far 
the larger and better list. 

It is desirable that the friends of Prohibition ev- 
erywhere should realize the importance of the con- 
test in Nebraska. No State that has adopted prohib- 
itory laws has had the advantage in location that this 
State will enjoy. She is surrounded by Prohibition 
territory except on the west, where there are no 
large cities, but a law-abiding, agricultural population. 
License in this State increases the difficulty of en- 
forcing the laws in Kansas, Iowa, and South Dakota. 
Prohibition here will give us solid Prohibition terri- 
tory from Texas to the Dominion of Canada. 

Unfortunately, the temperance people of the State 
are not in a condition to bear alone the great expense 
of the campaign. The season has been the dryest 
known since 1860, and Indian corn, which is our 
principal crop is a failure, over a large portion of the 
State. Farmers who sold corn for 15 cents per bushel 
last year are buying it now at 50 cents. These poor 
people give liberally of what they have, and pigs, 
chickens, fruit, and vegetables are all contributed to 
the cause to be sold for what they will bring. One 
pig given to the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is being cared for by agood Prohibition farmer, 
so that the women may have the benefit of his in- 
crease in value against the day of election. The sit- 
uation in Nebraska is worthy of the serious consid- 
eration of the wealthy friends of Prohibition in the 
East. SAMUEL 8. GREEN. 

Beatrice, Nebraska. 


THEY rested there, escaped awhile 
From cares that wear the life away, 
To eat the lotus of the Nile 
And drink the poppies of Cathay,— 
To fling their loads of custom down, 
Like drift-weed, on the sand slopes brown, 
And in the sea waves drown the restless pack 
Of duties, claims, and needs that barked upon 
their track. 
—The Tent on the Beach. 


WueEwn the best things are not possible, the best 
may be made of those that are.— Hooker. 


The city of | 


| 
| 


FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuis gathering, which meets at Lincoln, Va., an- 
nually, in the Eighth month, sometimes falls upon a 
time of unpleasantly warm weather. But the moun- 
tains round about and the abundance of shade,—for 
there is much timber here,—generally spare us from 
this experience. We were favored to have pleasant 
weather on the 16th, 17th, and 18th insts., when the 
meeting was held this year. This region has not suf- 
fered much from drought, as is shown in the fair face 
of field and wood-land, both lovely in their way. 
The crops are under an average, except hay, which 
is abundant and of fine quality. 

There was no expectation of ministerial aid from 
beyond our own limits, and therefore it was the 
more gratifying to find on Seventh-day, when the 
ministers and their associates assembled, that it had 
been put into the hearts of Martha Townsend, of 
Baltimore, and Margaret Howard, of Philadelphia, 
to come and be with us. That meeting, although its 
answers to the searching inquiries directed to it in- 
dicated a plane of Society life below an ideal one, 
was yet felt to be a hopeful and inspiring one. 

On First-day, therefore, though we met without 
the senior brother in the ministry of our quarterly 
meeting, William Williams, who was detained at 
home by indisposition, we were not discouraged. 
The large and attentive assembly seemed to be fed 
with food suited to their condition. Margaret How- 
ard, Martha Townsend, Jesse Hoge, and a minister of 
the Episcopal body, successively presented the word, 
and all harmoniously it seemed. As mere theology 
is more and more put in the background, there is no 
reason why this Christian fellowship should not 
more and more prevail. 

On Second-day a full house was again assembled, 
and the same careful interest shown in the service. 
Our view of the ways of God towards his creature 
man, was presented by Margaret Howard briefly and 
pertinently. Phineas J. Nichols’s heart went out in 
love to the toilers of the world. The labor of tbe 
material employments and in the field of mind, if in 
reason and not of harmful tendency, is all right, is 
Divine. But he invoked the children of toii to not 
neglect the spiritual realm. Here, too, labor must 
be performed if we would build up Christian charac- 
ter. It isa matter of growth; “ first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn inthe ear.” Jesse Hoge 
again spoke to us in behalf of practical righteousness. 
Martha Townsend engaged in prayer, and with some 
words from Milton Schooley our Second-day meeting 
for worship closed. 

It is encouraging to see that what we call our view 
of religion is also that of a large part of the people 
in and out of the churches. They evidently are im- 
pressed with such meetings as this, and go away 
thinking out for themselves the problems of life. 

The business session following was of routine 
character. 

Although not an affair directly connected with 
the Quarterly Meeting, the First-day school Confer- 
ence held on First-day afternoon at the meeting- 
house is entitled to notice. 
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It was conducted by the chairman and clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Central Committee on First-day 
schools, Arthur S. Lamb and Sarah Matthews, and 
drawing a large audience gave its time first to the 
consideration of two papers prepared one by a Balti- 
more Friend the other by a young Friend of the lo- 
cal meeting here. Their titles were: “ How shall we 
make our schools more attractive?” and “The rela- 
tion of the First-day school to Friends’ meetings.” 
Both were thoughtful and suggestive, and if acted on 
would tell on our schools for good without under- 
mining any fundamental truth we represent. Edward 
Farqubar then gave one of his “familiar talks on 
Bible Study,” a fresh and living presentation of inci- 
dent, parable, and figure in which the Scriptures so 
abound. The Conference then closed, the testimony 
being very general that it was an excellent meeting. 

H.R.H. 


—In the course of her religious engagements, L. H. 
Price was at Norristown, on First-day afternoon last. 
A Friend there writes: “ The meeting was well at- 
tended by people of various religious persuasions, as 
our First-day afternoon meetings usually are. Her 
discourse dwelt largely upon the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; upon the cultivation 
of that Christian spirit which would render us inca- 
pable of unjustly judging our follow beings, suppress- 
ing all feelings of jealousy, and drawing us ever up- 
ward toward a higher plane. Her remarks were lis- 
tened to attentively.” 

—Alfred Moore has been appointed Treasurer of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
(Race street), to act during the absence of S. Robin- 
son Coale, who expects to be away some months. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THose who contemplate attending the ensuing IIli- 
nois Yearly Meeting shouwid address some member of 
the undersigned committee, who will provide homes 
and conveyance from the railroad station, Lostant, 
on the Illinois Central R. R. being the most conveni- 
ent point. Trafns due from the North at 6.17 a. m. 
and 1.33 p.m.; from the South at 12.23 p..m. 

The sessions of the Yearly Meeting open for busi- 
ness Ninth month 15th, select meeting on Seventh- 
day preceding at ten o’clock. 

Committee: Mary L. Bumgarner, Willis B. Mills, 
Lucretia M. Smith, all at Mt. Palatine; and Wm. L. 
Mills, Clear Creek, Ill. 


NOTES ON FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
Frienps’ Scuoor at Moorestown, N. J., will again be 
in charge of George E. Megarge. There are several 
assistant teacbers, including Ella Merrick, Laura B. 
Garrett, Iola K. Eastburn, Mary Fisher, and Ida R. 
Bonner. The kindergarten department is in charge 
of Rachel L. Rogers. This is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the schools of its class, and has a large at- 
tendance of students. 


—Friends’ School at West Chester, Pa., will open | 
for the Fall term on the 8th of next month. Three | 





new teachers will enter upon their duties at the open- 
ing of the school: Edith Cutler, of Unionville, in 
place of Emma D. Embree; Minnie L. Morgan, of 
Oxford, in place of Jennie Eachus; and Beulah Dar- 
lington, who will take the place of Ella M. Gordon. 

—The school under care of Gwynedd Preparative 
Meeting, at Gwynedd, will open on the 22d of Ninth 
month, and will again be in charge of Laura L. Lip- 
pincott, of Moorestown, N. J. 


THE PILOT. 


I hope to meet my pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.— Tennyson. 





Who is the Pilot, into whose sure hand, 
Waiting the summons, as the day grows dark 
Upon the border of this earthly strand, 
We may commit our bark ? 


Can reason rule the deck, and firmly steer 
Through depths where swirling mael- 
stroms rave and roar, 
And madly threaten to o’erwhelm us ere 
We reach the thither shore ? 


Has calm Philosophy. whose lore unrolls 
The axioms of the ages, ever found 
A perfect chart, to map what rocks and shoals 
Beset the outward bound ? 


Can Science guide, who, with exploring glass, 
Sweeps the horizon of the restless tide, 
And questions, ’mid the mists that so harass, 
“Ts there a farther side?” 


Dare old Tradition set its untrimmed light 
Upon the prow, and hope to show the way, 
Through gulfing troughs that blinder make 
the night, 
Out into perfect day ? 


Nay,—none of these are strong to mount the deck, 
And, with authority assured and free, 
Guide onward, fearless of the loss and wreck 
That crowd this soundless sea. 


O ye who watch the ebbing tide! what saith 
The wisdom that through ages hath sufficed 
For questioning souls ?—the only chart is faith, 

The only pilot, Christ! 


-Margaret J. Preston, in S. S. Times. 


THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 
WHEN August twilights droop above the fields, 
And darkling mists the sleeping meadows fold 
And swathe the skies, save where with scythe 
of gold 
The moon doth smite the purple deeps, revealed 
By grace of night, a slender flower doth lift 
A little yellow lamp, a beacon light 
To house and feed the winged things of the 
night. 
They have their home by day, each in a rift 
Of some sweet stalked meadow grass, where sleep 
Doth fold the little eyelids down in dumb 
Forgetfulness until the night be come, 
When quickly forth with winking stars they creep 
Upon their revels—the soft, downy things 
Who only find, like us, at night their wings. 


—Annie Bronson King, in Independent. 





























For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SIGHTS AND SCENES IN VENICE. 
FLORENCE, ITaAty, 7th mo. 5. 
Two and a half hours’ wait in the wee, small hours 
at Verona, before the train for Venice came along. 
To while away a part of the time we drank tea in 
the restaurant with a lot of other sleepy people, 
while bats flew about over our heads. Then an apol- 
ogy for sleep in the train for three hours, and at five 
o’clock we are in Venice. A suspicion strikes me 
as I observe that the word “ L’uscito” (exit) is at the 
head of a flight of stairs,and I exclaim,‘ We have 


to go to the hotel in a gondola!” 


My surmise is 
right. 


We get into the long boat, upholstered in 
black with funereal fringes, slipping on the slimy 
lower step as we get in, for the water is low and all 
the steps are green and wet,—and after paying five 
men for real and imaginary assistance we are off, 
just as the sun is rising. 

Our gondoliers are a young and an old one, the 
former black-browed and silent, the latter stout and 
vigorous, full of ejaculation, with a twinkle in his 
little eyes. He tries to fill the office of guide as he 
poles us along, pointing out this and that historical 
building among the dilapidated old houses. 

It is the most pitiless time of day,—the light is 
strong without bringing out color,—and such desola- 
tion can scarcely be imagined as is presented by the 
outside of these Venetian houses. Plaster torn off 
or hanging partly off, exposing the old bricks, doors 
and shutters hanging by broken hinges and some- 
times missing altogether, broken steps and hitching- 
posts, (or whatever it is that the gondoliers tie up 
to), slimy bumpers standing out of the water at the 
corners of the houses, rusty, iron-barred windows 
and balconies, gardens with slim vegetation on the 
tops of the houses, rickety steps leading upto them, 
and clothes hanging out to dry,—it is anything but 
pleasing in reality, but what pictures it does make ! 

With a final graceful curve, (the way the gondo- 
liers round corners is something that excites our con- 
stant admiration), we draw up at the hotel steps, the 
old gondolier rings a bell hanging outside, and makes 
his petition for drink-money, pointing to his mouth 
and our pockets, lest his words may not be under- 
stood, and then a sleepy porter admits us, and Ven- 
ice is shut out; for hotels seem to be the same all 
over the world, once you are inside. It is shut only 
out of sight, however, for the street sounds are be- 
ginning, (if, indeed, they ever stop in Venice), and 
when we wake from our nap the noises are in full 
operation. 

Street cries and singing and conversation all pass 
under our windows in the tiny, crooked street that 
passes our side of the hotel. We wasted no time 
after this in getting out into the life of the city. 
There is only room for two persons to pass in these 
little alleys, and all along them are most interesting 
little cubby-holes of shops for all sorts of necessaries. 
The fruit booths are everywhere our special admira- 
tion. 

The first view of St. Mark’s Square, as one steps 
into it from the side opposite the church, gives one a 
real sensation. One recognizes the church, the cam- 
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panile, the Doge’s palace, the lions, the horses of 
Nero, the columns of St. Theodore, and the winged 
lion, three flag-staffs,— and over and in everything 
the pigeons flutter in swarms so tame that they 
alight at your very feet and eat from your hand. 
The other three sides of the Square are lined with 
handsome shops with awnings, and cafés with tables 
and chairs out on the walk. These last are occupied 
at all hours of the day, Italian men, except the lower 
classes, seeming to have abundant leisure. 

We crossed the Square and mounted the steps at 
one side of the Doge’s Palace, to get a view of the 
Canal and the harbor. Opposite on its island stood 
the old monastery, now the Church of San Giorgie 
Maggiore, and there were other un-celebrated build- 
ings on their little dots of land. Toward the city the 
dome of Santa Maria della Salute raised itself above 
everything else, and in every direction gondolas on 
pleasure bent and gondolas of business character shot 
about, while the more pretentious steam-launch, 
which nowhere could seem more inappropriate than 
here, goes up and down, picking up and setiing down 
passengers at the various landings. For the Doge’s 
Palace we had resolved not to take a guide, trusting 
to our books and not wanting to be bothered. We 
had refused several, one with the promise that we 
might take him to-morrow, to which he rejoined that 
he might be dead to-morrow. This harrowing possi- 
bility did not in the least soften our hearts, and we 
entered the court and ascended the Giants’ Staircase, 
at the top of which Mars and Neptune awaited us, on 
the spot where the Doges used to be crowned, with 
a feeling of relief at having escaped so much impor- 
tunity; and all the while in the very ante room of 
the palace waited the spider in whose web we were 
to be caught. He said he spoke English, and it is 
true that we could understand him, but his pronun- 
ciation was simply convulsing. He seemed to feel 
that it was not all he could wish, for he looked at us 
suspiciously from time to time, to see if we were 
laughing at him, and relapsed into French and Ital- 
jan at crucial moments. Under his guidance we saw 
all the rooms that every body sees,—the Senate-Cham- 
ber, the Council of Ten room, and the Council of 
Three, the hole called the Lion’s Mouth, because 
there was formerly over it the carved head of the 
lion, into whose mouth letters of accusation were 
dropped, to be passed upon by the Council, the great 
room in which the portraits of the Doges are frescoed 
around the walls, with poor Marino Faliero’s place 
left blank and marked with a black tablet, with the 
words, “ This is the place of Marino Faliero, who was 
beheaded,” and Tintoretto’s “ Paradise,” the largest 
painting in the world, covering all one wall, and con- 
taining 800 figures. The Doge’s private rooms, con- 
taining some fine carving, are now used for the arch- 
seological collection ; from these a private door takes 
one to the chapel where the old rulers heard mass. 
Finally, as a bonne bouche, I suppose, we were shown 
into the Bridge of Sighs and the dungeons for polit- 
ical offenders, among them the cell occupied by 
Faliero 24 hours before his execution, and that of the 
younger Foscari, condemned by his own father. 
Nothing in my previous sight-seeing, not even the 
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torture-chamber at Niirnberg, gave me the horrors 
as did those stone cells, without light or air to speak 
of, damp and smothery, with a board bed without 
covering, and a stone pillow. The holes bored in the 
floor of the stone hall in which the guillotine stood, 
for the blood to run through, and the window, now 
walled up, whence bodies were dropped into the 
canal and eunk, if those of common criminals, or into 
a gondola and buried, if those of noble offenders, 
gave the finishing touch. 

St. Mark’s is connected with the Palace by eight 
passages, but we made the transit overland in the 
open air, glad to see the sun again and realize that 
those old murderous days were over. We were for- 
tunate in getting into the church in time to see the 
ceremony of carrying the Virgin’s image from a 
chapel to the main altar. In fact, so little respect 
have guides for the churches, that ours took us right 
through the procession of priests coming in to accom- 
pany the image. They sang beautifully as they 
walked, laughing and chatting and nudging one 
another during the intervals of singing. The faces 
of the older ones were many of them repulsive, but 
the younger ones looked much more serious and re- 
spect ful. 

In spite of its gorgeous ornamentation, nothing in 
the interior of St. Mark’s impressed us so much as its 
old mosaic pavement, sunken in places and worn 
shiny by the pressure of the feet of generations. 
The spectacle of the lower classes standing and rev- 
ently watching the ceremony just alluded to was not 
unexpected, nor did it seem strange. but when we 
saw fine-looking, well-dressed, middle-aged men bow- 
ing their heads and going through the service with 
the same veneration, we were a little puzzled. That 
women should do so did not surprise ns, for they are 
the last to give up while a shred of faith can be 
clung to. 

“If ever yon should go to” Venice, and stop ata 
hotel, consider yourself best treated if you are put on 
the top floor of the house. In case your room be on 
the water side you are safe# from the dampness and 
the exbalations from decaying matter, and if you are 
on the street side you are farther away from the 
noise, which seems to go onall night. Until 4 o’clock 
one morning I was kept awake partly by the people 
in the café across the alley. They laughed, sang, 
joked, and shouted, with most absolute disregard of 
the fact that it was night and that all reputable peo- 
ple were trying to sleep, and strangely enough no 
policeman or night-watchman interfered. Perhaps 
they are tired of surveillance in Venice, and in the 
reaction from the old days have dispensed with the 
executives of the law. 

To make our tour among the churches, etc., we 
took a comfortable gondola with a top but with open 
sides, so that we might see all that passed and get 
the breeze. To our credit be it said that we did not 
ride in the steam-launches. What we might do if 
we lived in Venice and were ever in a hurry, we 
can’t say. As we drifted (apparently) around cor- 
ners, meeting and passing other gondolas, and gov- 
erned by our gondolier’s “ Premi!’’ taking in every 
visible detail of the life passing around us,—the 
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doorways leading back into courts in which women 
were at work or children at play, the walled gardens 
with wisteria and honeysuckle drooping over the 
water, the carvings of lions’ heads or human heads 
on every bridge and many of the houses, the escutch- 
eons over the old doors, the blue or red or yellow 
posts, the vistas of picturesque form and glimpses of 
color as we crossed another canal,—we sighed and 
asked ourselves if any common carrier could be found 
more delightful than this. We leaned back into the 
softest cushions it has ever been my lot to meet, 
and one of us, at least, was perfectly happy. 

There is not much in the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Venice, when compared with other galleries, but 
Titian’s “ Assumption ” is there and that is enough 
for one city, even if there were not also there his 
“Presentation of the Virgin” and his “ Entomb- 
ment,” and Paul Veronese’s “ Holy Family with the 
little St. John,” in which the loveliest piece of child 
flesh and blood ever painted, looking more like a 
stray cupid than anything else, does duty as the in- 
fant-saint. 

Of the churches, we found that of St. Giovanni 
e Paolo the most interesting. It is called the West- 
minster Abbey of Venice, ard contains the tombs of 
many of the Doges and heroes of Italy, which are 
surmounted by some fine carven monuments in 
stone. Two of these are said by Ruskin in his 
“Stories of Venice” to be the finest monuments in 
Italy. The Chapel of the Rosary has been nearly all 
destroyed by fire, the remains showing only enough 
to prove the greatness of the loss. 

When we had done our duty by the churches we 
said to the gondolier: “ Take us out on the lagoon ,— 
anywhere! ” and settled back to the full enjoyment 
of the situation. “ To Murano?” he suggested, eag- 
erly, and we said yes, not thinking of the stained- 
glass works which he was trying to inveigle us into 
visiting. So we rode from the canal into the lagoon 
and out past the Campo Santo, or cemetery, on its 
island, walled around with brick with only the tall- 
est monuments visible above the top, and so out al- 
most to Murano, when, to the gondolier’s evident dis- 
appointment (he could have had a good napif we 
had gone ashore to visit the works) we bade him 
turn about and get us home in time for dinner. 
Alighting at the Palace, we sauntered home across 
the Square, straying, as if pulled by a gentle, invisi- 
ble power, into the shops again and indulging in 
more photographs. 

It was moonlight in the evening but the moon was 
sulky and came out by fits and starts between clouds. 
Still we could see that the blue of the colored Vene- 
tian moonlight pictures was but little exaggerated. 
We strolled down to the Square about 9 o’clock, and 
lo,a surprise! A band was playing in the centre, 
and all Venice was there to listen, or rather to eat 
ices, sip beverages, and to chat together. Small, light 
tables and chairs almost filled the square, and nearly 
all were occupied. Promeuaders, waiters, flower 
girls, family parties, tourists like ourselves, “ taking 
in ” everything ;—it was a festive scene. And above 
it all towered the Campanile, and the facade of St. 
Mark’s, its colors obliterated in the darkness but its 
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outlines plainly visible, seemed to sanction the en- 
tertainment. Indeed, there were priests among the 
merry-makers, pacing back and forth, in their shovel- 
hats and long gowns. 

Suppose that buildings could remember,—can’t 
you imagine St. Mark’s and the Palace, as they 
thought of the sighs and groans of the past, the secret 
assassinations and the dead weights dropping into 
the canal,—can’t you imagine them shaking their 
saying to other: “Times are 
On the steps in front of the Palace, over- 


heads and each 
changed !” 
looking the canal, we stood for a few minutes before 
going home, to see the lights of the boats and in the 
buildings along the canal, and at 10 o’clock, turning 
homeward, we found the music had stopped, and the 
band was dispersing. 

At 7.45 in the morning our patient steed, that 
neither champed his bit nor pawed the ground, 
awaited us at the door of the hotel. The sun was 
shining as we retraced our way to the station and 
every bit of color that could be brought out came out, 
So our “addio” to Venice was sorrowfully said, by 
one of us, at least. It is a place to rest and muse 
in, if one will give one’s self up to itsinfluence. The 
road from Venice to Florence reminded us of home. 
Here we first saw cornfields, with the corn in tassel, 
and several of our own wayside flowers. The soil 
is dryer and more like ours than that of either 
Germany or England, it seemed tome. We noteda 
pretty custom the farmers had of festooning their 
trees together with grape vines, making a support 
for the vine and a sort of hedge for the enclosed field. 

The Italian farm-houses are altogether different 
from anything north of the Alps. Everything about 
them seems made with a view to keep out the sun,— 
thick plastered and sun-baked walls, white, to 
radiate the low, vaulted entrances, tiny 
windows, and covered doorways. 

The men and women in the fields wear either 
handkerchiefs over their heads or broad-brimmed, 


heat, 


light, straw hats, and instead of dispensing with as 
much clothing as possible, the women wear a small 
handkerchief, sometimes two, around the neck. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the Arno and 
Florence. Mary W. PLUMMER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A RIDE ON A HOLLAND CANAL-BOAT. 


our friends, I 
take the liberty of reporting a safe and pleasant 
journey to this place (Berlin) as delegate of the 
American Medical Association to the Tenth Interna- 
tional Medical Congress. 

The “journey of deviation” was a most delight- 
ful surprise. At Rotterdam our party took passage 
on a canal-boat to Delft. This canal was built, tradi- 
tion says, by the Romans, to connect the Rhine with 
the Maas, thus making communication with the low 
country. Our perch upon the deck of the canal-boat 
rendered many duckings necessary as we passed under 
the low bridges, yet all this was fully compensated 
for by the sights and experiences of the trip. The mo- 
tive power of these boats is of some variety. Ours was 


As our thoughts do sometimes interest 
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| driven by a little steam engine of feeble stroke ; oth- 
ers were drawn by men, some by dogs and men har- 
nessed together, and we saw several drawn by wo- 
men, tugging on the long rope which was attached to 
the boat. To fully understand what women can do, 
this country should be visited. The canal passes 
through a country of dykes; wide, level fields, just 
stripped of their crops, presented a novel sight. Di- 
visions of land are marked by small dykes filled with 
water. Friendly horses and cows in a neighborly 
way come to either side for a social drink. The cat- 
tle almost in every field were of the variety shown at 
the agricultural exhibitions as Holsteins, fine large 
animals, the cows showing well-filled udders, and ap- 
pearing patient and gentle. 

The villages we passed were marked by windmills, 
or some manufacturing interest. Along this canal 
windmills ground grain, and run saw mills, and mills 
for other industries. Cement factories, brick kilns, 
distilleries, breweries, phosphate factories, powder 
mills, and manufactories of lubricants for machinery 
were some of the many industries noticed. We were 
much interested in one hogshead marked “ Kansas 
City.” Inquiry proved that this was from that place, 
containing tallow to be used in manufacturing lubri- 
cants. Here and there the tobacco interest received 
attention. Villages with red tile or thatched roofs 
with here and there a spire of a church or a tall 
chimney of some manufacturing place gave a very 
delightful variety to the journey. This trip through 
the Low Country yave me the first knowledge of 
the great extent of the dykes of Holland. The fields 





so recently stripped by the harvesters were green 
again. The butter-cup and wild mustard gave a 
pleasant variety to the eye. The quaint old wind- 
mills, as they swing their monster arms like local 
giants of the land, all conspire to impress one, but 
the language is a wonder; this impresses more than 
one can tell. The little German I could speak had to 
do double duty, as here and therea Hollandish word 
was picked up. 

Delft is a quaint old town, very pleasant, with 
lovely villas and delightful gardens. We the 
spire of Ryswick church, and not far away an obe- 
lisk which marks the spot where the house of the 
Prince of Orange once stood. Here the allied pow- 
ers signed the celebrated treaty of 1697. Delft is still 
celebrated for the peculiar ware made here. If our 
friends have any with a hatchet on the back they 
may perhaps value it highly, as it cannot be replaced. 


see 


JAMES COLLINS. 


THAT name the kind apostle bore 
Who shames the sullen creeds, 
Not trusting less, but loving more, 
And showing faith by deeds. 


Re.iciovs life is no exception to the all-embrac- 
ing ordinance of work. It dies if it remains a 
theory. Not to apply our principles is to deny them, 
and graces left idle presently drop. To slight our 
convictions is to destroy the very germs of faith and 
feeling.—Dr. Geikie. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RELIGIONS IN CHINA. 


An article in the Nineteenth Century,(reprinted in Lit- 
tell’s Living Age of August 9), gives an interesting ac- 
count of the State religion of China, or rather of the 
supremacy exercised by the Emperor, the “Son of 
Heaven,” over all religions in the empire. 

The two principal religions are the Taoist and the 
Buddhist. ‘The next world of the former is peopled 
with deities who were once men, and have been can- 
onized after death by the Emperor, much in the 
fashion of the Roman Church ; but the Emperor pro- 
ceeds a step further than the Church, inasmuch as 
the latter makes a saint once for all, and there is no 
difference of rank among the members of the heav- 
enly hierarchy, but in the Taoist system there appears 
to be a prospect of indefinite advancement. For 
when any saint has been proved to have been par- 
ticularly active in good works, the Emperor confers 
on him a higher title and directs higher honors to be 
paid to him. Decrees whether of original appoint- 
ment or of promotion are promulgated in the official 
gazette, together with the reports of the oflicers on 
whose recommendation they are issued : for the gov- 
ernment appears to be careful not to recognize any 
service that is not attested by eye-witnesses. A late 
gazette contains the report of a governor of a province, 
describing how during a recent inundation, when an 
embankment was being constructed.to control the 
flood, a certain saint was constantly present, and ata 
critical time when the embankment was giving way, 
he kept down the flood to a safe point, for which he 
deserved promotion, Another saint had protected 
fields from swarms of locusts, and still another,—a 
woman by the way,—had twice saved a fort from 
capture by rebels. It seems that saints who in this 
life had the care of certain affairs, are entrusted in 
the next with corresponding duties. 

As the list of saints becomes crowded by new can- 
onizations, it is occasionally revised, and those 
stricken off who by sfipineness are judged to have 
forfeited their positions. 

The Buddhist religion, though generally consid- 
ered to be vastly more elevated than the Taoist, has 
in the Chinese form much in common with it. It 
canonizes its best men, but these, instead of living in 
the spirit land, come back to earth, and occupy the 
bodies of new born babes; and when such incarna- 
tions are discovered, the babes become Llamas, or 
members of the priesthood. The Grand Llama or 
head of the Church, is the incarnation of a saint who 
lived some thirteen generations ago. And when the 
soul guits the body which has grown unfit for 
its habitation, or migrates into some new babe, 
there is often great difficulty in finding it, and its 
discovery is hailed with every demonstration of joy. 

3ut no incarnation, whether of the Grand Llama or 

his inferiors, is valid until confirmed by the imperial 
decree, and great care is taken that nothing but a real 
incarnation be recognized. 

I do not understand whether in the Buddhist, as 
I believe in the Roman Church, canonization is only 
a recognition of powers which the saint has received 
from a higher source, but in the Taoist system the 





saint owes his appointment or promotion solely to 
the Emperor’s decree. 

Whatever we may think of the religion of the 
Chinese and other Asiatic nations, as well as of some 
European not much in advance of them, those relig- 
ions rule the population of the globe, and hundreds 
of millions of men are ready to lay down their lives 
in executing the commands of leaders designated by 
the canons of their faith as entitled to their obedi- 
ence. J. D. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SEA-SIDE LETTER. 
“Sprinc Lake,”—appropriately and naturally named 
from the fresh-water lake, fed by subterranean 
springs, which forms a prominent feature in the 
landscape,—is a delightful resort, whether for pleas- 
ure, or restful change, or love of Nature. ‘“ The sea, 
the sea, the open sea,” is still the same defiant 
charmer, sometimes mildly wooing, but more often 
merciless in his embrace. The lakes, and ponds, and 
wide-spreading rivers, occurring at such frequent in- 
tervals in a stretch of about ten miles along this sec- 
tion of coast are an interesting and valuable attrac- 
tion, affording, as they do, safe rowing and sailing, as 
well as the industry of clam, crab, and oyster gather- 
ing. Manesquan river, below here, Wreck Pond, and 
Spring Lake, just at hand, Shark river and Lake 
Como above, and Wesley and Sunset Lakes at Ocean 
Grove and Asbury Park, are the most important 
bodies of fresh water. Nature has been lavish in 
her gifts of water to New Jersey, and when we tease 
her sons about their sand, we must remember that 
all the Union comes here to bathe. It is the watering 
place of the United States. The South and West and 
interior States are largely represented on the regis- 
ters of the hotels. True, New England possesses 
charming coasts, with ample facilities for sailing and 
sea-girt outings; but no bathing can compare with 
that on the New Jersey coast, particularly Cape May, 
the surf there being perfect. The woods here come 
down to meet the sea in a more friendly way than 
usual, and I fancy the fresh-water lakes must furnish 
a compensating moisture that softens the otherwise 
cruel blasts from the ocean. To row upon the shal- 
low pond and gather water-lilies, the true ‘“* Nymphs,” 
matchless in beauty and perfume, and gaze upon the 
mellowed reflections mirrored all around us, is a pure 
delight. Emerson, the thinker, and teacher, and 
poet, enjoyed such pleasures on White Pond, with 
his friend Ellery Channing, and also on Concord 
river, and refers to it in the verse: 
“Thou canst not raise thy staff in hand, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.”’ 
Events of a human interest are constantly trans- 

piring: first, the “ Big Sea-day,” or “ Jersey Wash- 
day,” in which all the farmers for twenty or thirty 
miles around come and bring ther families to take a 
dip in old ocean, and pass a day of rest and recrea- 
tion. It is an old custom and occurs regularly on the 
second and third Seventh-days in August. Then the 
sudden death by drowning of two bright young peo- 
ple casts a momentary gloom, and awakes a chord of 
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real sympathy. The outward expression of these 
feelings is soon suppressed, and the round of holiday 
pastimes quickly resumed. The children’s games in 
the early evening call out their traits of timidity, 
perseverance, aggressiveness, and honesty ; the “ con- 
cert” given by the waiters for their own benefit ; 
the entertainment given by a blind man, as his only 
means of livelihood, appeal to the generosity of the 
guests. This contact with the great human family 
rubs off one’s exclusiveness, broadens one’s views of 
life, and helps to enlarge our sympathies. 
8. M.G. 
Spring Lake, N. J., Eighth month 18. 


A DISCOURAGING INTERVIEW. 


Cornetia K. Hoop, of Brooklyn, gives in the Wo- 
man's Journal, the following account of the manner in 
which the Governor of New York treated the depu- 
tation of women who waited upon him to urge his 
signature to the police matron bill. She says: 

“ Tn the spring, Mrs. Harriet N. Goff, chairman of 
the W.C.T. U. State Committee for the Appoint- 
ment of Police Matrons, decided that the time was 
ripe for an interview with the powers at Albany to 
further the passage of a police matron bill. She se- 
lected as her committee Mrs. Anna C. Field, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum and the Busi- 
ness Woman’s Union, and founder of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. Maria L. Chapman, a trustee of 
the Friends’ School, also an active member of several 
prominent societies, and the writer. Three New 
York women, invited by Mrs. Josephine T. Lowell, 
joined this committee at Albany. 

“Mrs. Goff and Mrs. Field proceeded to Albany 
to prepare the way. On the arrival of the commit- 
tee the next morning, they found the two ladies 
weary with work, but still energetic and determined 
to win. The police matron bili had passed the Sen- 
ate, and before it passed the House care must be 
taken to prevent faulty amendments. 

“As an appointment had been made with the 
House Committee at three o’clock, we were early at 
the beautiful committee room, and seated ourselves 
in a row along the wall, facing the portrait of our 
handsome young Mayor, who seemed to look down 
upon us in an attitude of protection and encourage- 
ment. Many people of all kinds and conditions 
came and went, and we discovered that the council 
chambers are not sacred precincts devoted exclu- 
sively to dignified consideration of State affairs, but 
a general trysting place, where social converse and 
boisterous laughter are heard, and where many ci- 
gars make such a cloud of smoke that we can no 
longer be surprised at the foggy decisions often ren- 
dered by the occupants. The House Committee 
placed themselves at a long table in the centre of the 
room, around which stuffed chairs with high backs 
made a solid wall of protection. When a quorum 
were seated, our committee was called. Then came 
the question How to get over that wall of chair- 
backs? The honorable gentlemen seated, lolled 


back on their cushions, and eyed us in a royal man- 
ner, which was almost overwhelming. As several of 
the chairs at the lower end of the table were empty, 
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after a hesitating advance, the ladies filed into the 
waiting places and dropped gracefully into them, only 
to be informed that they were members’ seats. The 
ladies arose to pass out, but were told to never mind ; 
they might stay! As no one afterwards claimed the 
seats, or even looked as though they wanted them, 
the embarrassment thus caused seemed superfluous. 
The chairman told Mrs. Goff to proceed, which she 
did amid a continued comment from the members, 
who advised her and also the chairman to ‘cut it 
short.’ The dignity of her appeal and her earnest 
manner caused them to listen with interest, although 
her voice could scarcely be heard amid the loud 
laughing and talking around her. Three times the 
gavel was struck for silence, and a threat was made 
to clear the room unless the order was obeyed. Mrs. 
Goff proceeded, and although one member seemed 
absorbed with his cigar and expectorations on the 
beautiful carpet, the rest listened with respect, and 
assured the committee that their sympathies were 
with the bill, and it would receive their favorable 
consideration. Leaving this room in a somewhat ju- 
bilant state of mind, the committee were conducted 
to the Governor’s ante-room, where we waited some 
time for His Excellency to receive us, and were again 
advised to make our remarks short. When we en- 
tered the gubernatorial apartment, the Governor was 
standing in the corner with some gentlemen., As no 
chairs were visible, we arranged ourselves in a semi- 
circle, standing about his desk, and awaited his ad- 
vance. Placing one hand on the back of his desk- 
chair, he stood while we were introduced. The ob- 
ject of our visit was stated, and hopes expressed that 
he would be favorable to the police matron bill. The 
Governor immediately remarked that ‘if the bill 
was mandatory he would not sign it, as he preferred 
to leave it permissive for the local authorities.’ It 
was shown that a permissive bill for two years had 
failed to accomplish good results, and that a manda- 
tory bill was required. The Governor then grew sar- 
castic, and interrupted an impressively-told story 
about the pitifully unguarded position of an intoxi- 
cated young woman, by saying, in a tone that brought 
a blush of indignation, “ She was unfortunate in be- 
ing drunk.” Statistics were given showing that 90,- 
000 women bad been in the station houses during the 
past year. This statement aroused the Governor to 
the elegant remark : ‘ You bet there ain’t 90,000 wo- 
men arrested in a year.’ Mrs. Goff verified the 
statement by separating the lodgers from the arrests, 
and clinched it by saying that it made no difference 
if there was but one woman in the station house, she 
needed a woman’s care. The Governor then seated 
himself, with the ladies still standing, and said in a 
satirical voice: ‘ You ladies had better go home and 
use your influence to arouse sufficient public opinion 
to cause the local authorities to make these appoint- 
ments.’ To say this, after he had been shown ex- 
pressions and letters of sympathy from the Brook- 
lyn Mayor and many prominent citizens, filled our 
cup of endurance to overflowing. One member of 
the committee, rising to the full height of her grand 
womanhood, her eyes blazing with indignation, said : 
‘Come, ladies, this is no place for us; let us go.’” 





